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PREFACE 



In modern warfare, battle is not to combat 
troops alone but also to noncombat troops be- 
hind the lines. The contributions of many 
elements of the Army fit together to form the 
fine mosaic of victory. This volume tells the 
story of services scarcely less important in the 
winning of the war than the strategy developed 
in Washington, London, or Moscow. 

The salvage program, filled as it was with 
the tedium of unbeautiful tasks, opened new 
sources of supply to the armies. Collection of 
enemy materials, which is as old as the axiom 
that entitles the victors to claim the spoils, 
brought to the armies not only equipment 
immediately needed but also ideas for the de- 
velopment of useful items. Repair and mainte- 
nance men, in the field and in depots, kept the 
tools of battle in usable condition. Though 
delousing is classifiable among the ugliest of 
trades and washing or cleaning dirty clothes 
is a task far from pleasant, the men of the 
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fumigation and bath companies and the laundry 
companies were indispensable to the comfort 
of combat troops and to the preservation of 
combat efficiency. 

The sixth in the series Quartermaster Supply 
in the European Theater of Operations in 
World War II, this volume should be used in 
connection with the first volume, which sets 
forth the broad plans, policies, and procedures 
that governed quartermaster supply in the 
Theater, and with the eighth volume, which 
treats of the personnel employed in the gigantic 
task of supporting troops 3,000 miles from the 
home base. The series, primarily intended for 
instructional purposes, is not to be considered 
official, for data other than those available to 
its authors may be unearthed. It is hoped that 
persons who took part in the quartermaster 
program of the European Theater will send 
constructive criticisms that can be incorporated 
in a revised edition. 

Eudora Ramsay Richardson 
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CHAPTER 1 



SALVAGE PROCEDURES 



War, the great destroyer of men and supplies, 
is the antithesis of thrift and savings. Yet 
modern warfare leans heavily upon salvage, 
which has been defined as serviceable or un- 
serviceable material abandoned or worn out in 
modern warfare. 1 The resources of an army 
consist of only two elements — personnel and 
materiel. A belligerent country knows that the 
supply of both has definite limits. The meteoric 
advance of science brought about more effec- 
tive means not only of destroying life but also of 
saving life. In World War II the Medical Serv- 
ice saved the lives of desperately wounded 
men who in an earlier period would have died. 
Other services as well gave life-saving protec- 
tion to fighting men. The salvage program 
conserved material of all sorts and returned 
it to usefulness. In World War II supplies 
were requisitioned from the zone of interior 
and procured in the theaters of operations. Sal- 
vage channels provided a third source of supply. 

SALVAGE IN MODERN WARFARE 

Salvage entered the vocabulary of the United 
States Army during World War I. Until that 
time no organized effort had been made to 
overcome the synonymity of war and waste. 
An extract from the report of The Quarter- 
master General to the Secretary of War during 
the year 1862 was representative of the waste 
that characterized all American warfare from 
1775 to 1917. “In battle,” wrote Brigadier Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, “the losses of our equipment 
have been very large. Knapsacks were piled, 
blankets, overcoats, and other clothing thrown 
off, and, whether victorious or defeated, the 
regiments seemed seldom to recover the prop- 
erty thus laid aside.” 2 

Soon after becoming a participant in World 
War I, the United States followed the British 
and French example by providing for the rec- 
lamation of material and supplies. On 5 July 
1917 salvage was listed among the responsi- 
bilities of the Quartermaster Corps. 3 On 11 
July 1917 the War Department abolished the 
monetary allowance for clothing and stipu- 
lated that a soldier would receive in its place 
the “quantity necessary and adequate for the 
service upon which he is engaged.” 4 Therefore, 
from the standpoint of the Army, salvage and 
reclamation were of the utmost importance. 
Clothing issued to enlisted men was government 
property. Articles lost or destroyed through 
neglect would be charged against the men re- 
sponsible for them.® 



On. 28 June 1917 the War Department author- 
ized department commanders in the United 
States to submit requisitions for one half-soling 
machine for each regiment called into the serv- 
ice of the United States and directed quarter- 
master depots to disinfect, clean, repair, and 
press clothing. 6 The year before, the Office of 
The Quartermaster General had brought up 
the question of repairing shoes. The War De- 
partment had decided, however, to continue the 
individual allowance system instead of taking 
over responsibility for clothing. Yet it had 
authorized tailor shops at the Pacific Branch, 
United States Disciplinary Barracks, Alcatraz, 
and at the Fort Jay Disciplinary Barracks in 
New Jersey. There clothing and shoes would 
be repaired for prisoners. 7 

A conservation branch was set up in the 
Supplies Division, OQMG, on 5 October 1917. 
It became the Conservation and Reclamation 
Division on 8 November 1917.® Every camp 
quartermaster and depot quartermaster ' was 
directed on 1 December 1917 to assign an officer 
and adequate personnel to conservation work. 
Each shoe shop was allotted 8 men, and each 
clothing-repair shop 21 men. Because the 
buildings constructed for repair work at Na- 
tional Army and National Guard camps proved 
inadequate for the repair requirements of 
troops, base plants were established in New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, El Paso, Jeffersonville, and Chicago. 

The functions of conservation and reclama- 
tion were enlarged on 17 June 1918, when 
laundering, dry cleaning, gardening, and farm- 
ing were added to the repairing of shoes, cloth- 
ing, hats, and equipage, and the prevention of 
waste. In less than 1 year the personnel of the 
field organizations in the various cantonments 
and camps grew from the original 8 men to 
every shoe shop and 21 men to every clothing 
repair shop to 580 officers and men. The en- 
listed men were those who were disqualified 
for service overseas. The repair shops author- 
ized in December 1917 were in operation by 
April 1918, and laundries had been established 
at the following camps : Custer, Dix, Funston, 
Lee, Meade, Merritt, Sherman, Stuart, Taylor, 
Travis, and Upton, and at 15 Regular Army 
posts. 9 

EARLY SALVAGE PROCEDURE 

After the Armistice many manuals were 
stored on dark library shelves and many lessons 
of World War I were consigned to oblivion. The 
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salvage story, however, remained within reach. 
Now and then it was taken down and dusted 
off so that a few new pages could be added to 
the volume. On 13 May 1919 a salvage division 
became a part of Storage Service, OQMG. 10 

The principles underlying the salvage pro- 
gram of World War II were set down on 28 
April 1922 in an Army Regulation that in- 
veighed against waste of any kind and men- 
tioned uses for garbage and other materials 
formerly thrown away. 11 On 27 April 1931 an 
Army Regulation made the Quartermaster 
Corps responsible for salvage operations and 
the disposition of waste material and unservice- 
able property. Its personnel would alter and 
fit uniforms and maintain equipment. To that 
end repair shops and textile renovating plants 
would be established. The Quartermaster Corps 
was charged also with the operation of laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning plants. Where govern- 
ment facilities were not available, repair and 
upkeep would be arranged through contract 
with private industries. 13 Also in April 1931 
property classifications were set up in another 
Army Regulation as follows: class A, new 
property ; class B, reclaimed property that was 
still serviceable; class C, unserviceable prop- 
erty that could be reclaimed ; and class D, un- 
serviceable property not fit for reclamation. 
The regulation laid down the general principle 
that nothing should be wasted and set up the 
procedure for reclamation and correct disposal 
of items that could not be reclaimed. 13 

FM 100-10, Field Service Regulations, which 
was published on 9 December 1940, dealt with 
salvage of equipment abandoned on battlefields 
and in bivouac areas, exploitation of captured 
supplies, and utilization of waste materials. In 
divisions or higher units salvage operations 
would be supervised by salvage officers, who 
would function under unit quartermasters. 
Salvage installations in a theater of operations 
would consist of collecting points, clothing and 
bath units, laundries, and other reclamation 
plants or shops. Salvaged property would be 
brought to collecting points and sorted. Articles 
that could be used would be sent to supply 
points for reissue. Other salvage would be 
sent to depots in the communications zone, 
where necessary repair would be accomplished. 
Enemy equipment that appeared to be an im- 
provement over United States equipment would 
be turned over to development agencies. 14 

FM 10-5, Quartermaster Operations, the first 
field manual to be written at The Quartermas- 
ter School, was printed 9 months before the 
United States became a participant in World 
War II. This publication furnished the basis 



for the organization of the units and installa- 
tions that carried out the salvage program of 
subsequent years. 15 

FM 10-10, Quartermaster Service in Theater 
of Operations, was published 3 months before 
the European Theater was created. Salvage 
and related activities ' would be performed by 
salvage-collecting companies, quartermaster 
salvage depots, sterilization-and-bath units, and 
laundry units. The quartermaster salvage depot 
would be made up of an administrative division, 
a salvage division, and a repair division. The 
manual set up the sterilization-and-bath bat- 
talion, the sterilization-and-bath company, the 
quartermaster laundry battalion, and the quar- 
termaster laundry company. 10 

EARLY PROGRAM IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Organized salvage activities in the United 
Kingdom began soon after the creation of the 
European Theater on 8 June 1942. Brigadier 
General Robert M. Littlejohn organized the 
Salvage and Laundry Division within a month 
after the establishment of OCQM. 17 The Office 
of the Chief Quartermaster moved from Lon- 
don to Cheltenham between 9 and 13 July 1942. 
When the move was completed, the division 
became the Salvage Service. 18 This arrange- 
ment, which had been patterned after the 
organization used in World War I, was in effect 
for less than 2 weeks. The Salvage Division 
was constituted on 25 July 1942. 10 

Meanwhile, the Chief Quartermaster was 
trying to determine his responsibilities in re- 
gard to the supply of petroleum, oils, and lu- 
bricants (see vol. IV, ch. 1). Because he was 
not sure where his responsibilities ended and 
where those of the Engineer and Ordnance Serv- 
ices began, the petroleum organization with- 
in OCQM was loosely defined. The storage and 
issue of gasoline, oils, and lubricants were con- 
trolled by the Petroleum Division ; the storage 
and issue of solid fuels, by the Salvage Divi- 
sion. 20 Consequently, the name of the division 
was changed to the Salvage, Laundry, and Fuel 
Division. 21 No further changes were made until 
December 1942. 

After the Center Task Force for the North 
African Invasion (TORCH) had been success- 
fully mounted, OCQM underwent a vast re- 
organization. The control of salvage, repair,- 
laundry, dry Cleaning, and graves registration 
and effects was given to the Service Installa- 
tions Division, which had been created to cor- 
respond exactly in function arid responsibility 
to the Service Installations Division, OQMG. 22 
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An Agricultural Branch, which supervised 
the planting of vegetable gardens to supplement 
the food supply in the United Kingdom, was 
placed under this division but later transferred 
to the Executive Division (see app. I).* 3 

Things happened rapidly during the first 6 
months of 1943. Major General Frank- M. An- 
drews, who had set the tempo of increased 
OVERLORD planning, was killed in a plane 
crash on 3 May. On 4 May he was succeeded 
as Commanding General, ETOUSA, by Major 
General William S. Key, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant General Jacob L. Devers 
on 9 May. 34 At once plans were made to move 
the planning sections of SOS, ETOUSA, back 
to London. In preparation for the move, the 
Graves Registration Branch and the Effects 
Branch of the Service Installations Division 
were combined to form a separate division. The 
Service Installations Division, stripped of 
everything but the control of salvage and laun- 
dry, was designated the .Salvage and Laundry 
Division. 35 It was a comparatively small divi- 
sion, consisting of 8 officers, 1 warrant officer, 
and 13 enlisted men. Nevertheless, it was re- 
sponsible for formulating Theater policies for 
laundry, salvage, dry cleaning, and repair. It 
arranged with the British for laundry and 
dry-cleaning services, joined forces with the 
Chemical Warfare Service to decontaminate 
clothing, and helped the Medical Service ar- 
range for the establishment of delousing 
plants. 3 ® An organization chart of the division 
appears as appendix II. 

The Salvage and Laundry Division became 
the Installations Division on 15 March 1944. 27 
From Cheltenham it continued to control sal- 
vage and laundry operations in the United 
Kingdom, while the Installations Branch of the 
Plans and Training Division in London did all 
the salvage planning for the Continental in- 
vasion. The Installations Branch was dissolved, 
and its personnel was assigned to the Installa- 
tions Division just before OCQM moved to Nor- 
mandy (see vol. I, ch. 2). 

Many more changes had taken place in the 
Installations Division when Major General 
Littlejohn established his headquarters in the 
Hotel Astoria, Paris. The division was then 
composed of 14 officers, 34 enlisted men, and 
7 civilians. It was made up of two branches 
subdivided into four sections (see app. III). 
The Maintenance and Spare Parts Branch was 
responsible for procuring, distributing, and 
issuing spare parts in the European Theater, 
maintaining all quartermaster equipment in the 
field, and training repair and maintenance men. 
The Salvage and Laundry Branch was respon- 
sible for providing laundry, dry-cleaning, 



sterilization, fumigation-and-bath, and shoe- 
and clothing-repair services to all United States 
forces on the Continent. It was responsible, 
too, for repairing tentage, procuring repair 
equipment, and organizing and supervising 
salvage and laundry schools. 38 

The Salvage Division worked in close cooper- 
ation with the British. The initial arrange- 
ments between United States forces and the 
British Government dealt with the salvage of 
packing cases, boxes, crates, and dunnage. Be- 
cause lumber was scarce and much needed, it 
was not to be destroyed or used as firewood. 
Crates, packing cases, and dunnage derived 
from oversea shipments would be turned over 
to the Lumber Control Division of the British 
Ministry of Supply, which would perform all 
labor and transportation and later furnish the 
United States dunnage requirements. Units 
were provided with a list of places in the United 
Kingdom where salvage would be received. 29 

The first large-scale salvage activity in the 
European Theater was a byproduct of the 
North African operation. The Combined Chiefs 
of Staff decided in July 1942 that Anglo- 
American forces would occupy French Morocco, 
Algeria, and possibly Tunisia within the next 
4 months. 30 The Western Task Force was 
mounted in the United States. The Eastern 
Task Force, which was essentially British, and 
the Center Task Force, which was all-American, 
were mounted in the United Kingdom. 31 Before 
departing from the United Kingdom for their 
unknown destination, the United States troops 
in the task forces turned in large quantities 
of clothing and equipment. The items had to 
be rehabilitated and reissued. The Quarter- 
master Service, unprepared at that time for so 
large a task as the undertaking involved, was 
compelled to solve the problem with whatever 
equipment was available in the United King- 
dom and with women workers who were able 
to be employed only on a part-time basis. 33 

First Procedure 

The Office of the Chief Quartermaster set 
forth early procedure on 16 August 1942. 
Economy in material was declared second only 
to economy in manpower. Some use could be 
made of practically everything. Requisitions 
should be limited to material that was essential. 
All items should be treated with care. Repairs 
should follow the stitch-in-time adage and be 
made promptly so that material might be re- 
issued. The post, camp, or station quarter- 
master would appoint an officer or officers to 
inspect all items turned in by an organization. 
Only those that were nonrepairable should be 
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turned over to salvage. The following items 
would be disposed of through the British area 
salvage officer and transported to the nearest 
British salvage depot: paper, bottles and 

broken glass, food tins, meat wrappers, rags, 
and waste material of inflammable nature. 
Packing cases, boxes, crates, and dunnage 
would be disposed of according to the procure- 
ment directive of 1 July 1942. All other items 
would be segregated and held until the estab- 
lishment of a salvage depot. Meanwhile the 
following items should be placed in closed stor- 
age : rags, cotton and woolen clothing, leather, 
rope and string, and canvas and webbing. The 
following items might be placed in open stor- 
age: barrels, steel drums, metals, and rubber. 
Garbage would be disposed of through contract 
with British agencies. A .quartermaster would 
find out from the director of salvage of the 
British command in his area what concerns or 
individuals were available to collect salvage 
and kitchen waste and would receive payment 
according to British prices. 33 The arrange- 
ment made with the Timber Control Division 
of the British Ministry of Supply for the collec- 
tion of lumber was used as the model for the 
collection of other salvage. No arrangement for 
sale might be made without the approval of 
the Quartermaster Service. 34 

Accounting Procedure 

The accounting procedure governing salvage 
caused some confusion. A Theater circular, 
published on 8 March 1948, dealt in detail with 
the disposal of waste and surplus property 
and the accounting system that should be used. 
Lumber would continue to be turned over to 
the British timber control officer according to 
the arrangement worked out the year before. 
Ordnance and chemical warfare items would 
be turned over to the Ordnance and Chemical 
Warfare Services. The circular listed the pre- 
cautions that should be taken in handling the 
items. Tires and tubes would be inspected 
frequently. Those that were beyond repair 
would be sent to the nearest ordnance depot for 
■reclamation and salvage. In Great Britain 
garbage suitable for animals would be sold.- 
The inspector of salvage of the British Army 
would furnish a list of prospective buyers and 
prices to be paid. In Northern Ireland garbage 
would be sold to the highest bidder. Grease and 
bones would be collected in separate containers 
and turned over to the British without charge. 
First, however, meat and fat would be removed 
and the bones boiled. Inedible garbage would 
be either burned or turned over to the British 
without charge. Funds collected would be 
handed to the finance officer for deposit to the 
credit of the United States. 35 



Army Regulations placed accountability and 
responsibility upon any person to whom public 
property was entrusted and required that 
account books be kept. 30 FM 10-10, Quarter- 
master Service in Theater of Operations, re- 
quired that' a system of property accounting 
be maintained. Though formal accounting was 
not required in a theater of operations, officers 
•\yere not relieved from personal and official 
responsibility for government property. Circu- 
lar No. 26, ETOUSA, which set up a simple 
procedure for theater accounting, provided that 
a running inventory be kept of receipts, losses, 
and balances. 37 

The British War Office protested, saying that 
men in their salvage depots had no time for 
strict accounting. Because the salvage received 
was large in bulk and low in value, little pil- 
fering had been experienced. It had not been 
the practice to keep an account of material re-, 
ceived from sources outside the British Army, 
since no monetary payment was made in con- 
nection with lend-lease transactions. 38 Never- 
theless, the Audit Branch of the Executive Divi- 
sion, OCQM, argued that Depot Operations 
Manual No. 46, which required that salvage 
be tallied in and tallied out, should be followed. 
It had been the policy of the Audit Branch to 
record all lend-lease transactions, even though 
no financial adjustment was made. 39 For- 
tunately, the Chief of the Salvage and Laundry 
Division took the position that it would not be 
necessary to insist that the British conform 
to United States procedure. 49 Similarly, the 
Chief Quartermaster expressed the opinion that 
it was not the intent of the United States Army 
to dictate procedure to the British. 41 

RETURN OF SALVAGE TO 
UNITED STATES 

Whether or not salvage should be returned 
to the United States was batted back and forth 
between the Theater and the United States for 
a considerable period of time. 

When the War Department directed on 7 
October 1942 that all scrap and waste material 
except waste paper, food waste, boxes, crates, 
and lumber should be returned to the United 
States, 42 as well as repairable items that could 
not be repaired in the Theater, the Commanding 
General, SOS, ETOUSA, expressed his con- 
viction that salvage should be disposed of in 
the Theater and not shipped to the United 
States. He argued that the use of facilities in 
England was in the interest of economy. Raw 
material, moreover, was much scarcer in the 
United Kingdom than in the United States, and 
the use of salvage would ease the situation. 43 
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This correspondence was followed soon by 
a War Department memorandum directing that 
textile equipment be fumigated with methyl- 
bromide gas before shipment to the United 
States if it could not be dry-cleaned overseas 
and instructing that a methyl-bromide chamber 
be built at every oversea base. 44 

The War Department continued to hold its 
ground. On 29 December the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Operations, SOS, WD, wrote the 
Commanding General, SOS, ETOUSA, that all 
salvage was to be returned to the United States 
except that necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war and asked for information as 
to facilities and organizations in the United 
Kingdom that could be used for collecting, 
processing, and returning salvage. In reply 
Major General Lee again urged that salvage 
be disposed of in the United Kingdom and 
reiterated the arguments he had already pre- 
sented. Whereupon, the Commanding General 
of the Theater wrote the War Department that 
in his opinion it was not advisable to return 
salvage to the United States, because facilities 
'in the United Kingdom were adequate for the 
repair of equipment and property. 45 

Nevertheless, on 17 February 1943 the War 
Department again directed that property be 
promptly recovered and returned to the United 
States. It seemed that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy had discussed 
the matter and had asked that a joint plan 
and policy be formulated. On the other hand, 
repairable equipment might be repaired locally 
and re-used. If repair work could not be ac- 
complished, property was to be returned to the 
United States. The memorandum went on to 
say that steel drums and gas cylinders should 
be returned because they were in short supply 
in the United States and because the return of 
scrap metals as ballast in ships was desirable. 46 

The Theater continued to reinforce its stand, 
saying that the British needed the material and 
that the amount the Quartermaster Service had 
accumulated was not large. 45 On 10 April 1943 
the Deputy Chief Quartermaster sent to G-4 
information as to the tonnage that could be 
saved by local disposal of scrap. He estimated 
that about 30 long tons of scrap metal had been 
turned over to the British, who employed about- 
2,250 workers in salvaging the materials and 
who would consider it a hardship to have scrap 
returned to the United States. 48 

Apparently the. War Department memoran- 
dum of 8 May 1943 was resisted. Soon after 



its receipt, the Chief Quartermaster wrote The 
Quartermaster General that the Theater did 
not agree with the policy of returning items to 
the United States and added that no clothing or 
equipage had been returned. 40 On 7 June 1943, 
however, the Ordnance Service informed the 
Chief of Services that 1,300 tons of scrap would 
be returned between September and Decem- 
ber. 50 A War Department letter of 19 August 
1943 indicated that certain amounts of scrap 
metals and waste materials were being received 
at the New York port. The condition of the 
salvage, however, was such as to indicate that 
the handling of the material was difficult and 
scarcely worth the trouble involved. 51 

DECENTRALIZATION 

While this controversy was going on, the 
Chief Quartermaster was trying to develop a 
better salvage plan than the one in operation. 
On 27 June 1943 he called a meeting to discuss 
decentralization of salvage operations and the 
delegation of responsibility to base sections. He 
wanted each base section to have a small salvage 
depot, where all classes of materials would be 
repaired ; and he wanted one large central 
depot, where clothing and equipage could be 
repaired and quickly returned to troops. 52 

The plan was worked out immediately. The 
Chief Quartermaster directed that it be put into 
effect on 1 August 1943. All technical salvage 
operations would then become the responsibility 
of base-section quartermasters. Clothing other 
than shoes would be repaired by civilian con- 
cerns in the United Kingdom according to ar- 
rangements made between the base-section 
quartermaster and the British Deputy Director 
of Ordnance Service. Items returnable as class 
B would be sent to quartermaster salvage de- 
pots. Other items would be turned over to 
depots operated by the British Ministry of 
Supply. All unserviceable shoes would be 
shipped to depot Q-160 for sorting and classi- 
fying. If they could not be rebuilt by the depot, 
they would be shipped to British concerns. All 
unserviceable rubber footwear would be shipped 
to depot Q-160. If it was found to be repairable, 
the work would be done by British concerns. 
Unserviceable raincoats would be repaired by 
contractors whom OCQM would designate. Re- 
paired raincoats would be returned to depot 
stocks. Repairable tentage and regular supplies 
would be shipped to quartermaster reclamation 
depots for repair. Waste and scrap other than 
textile scrap would be turned over to Ministry 
of Supply depots. The depots with their func- 
tions were as follows: 
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Base 

Section 


Type of Repairs 


Sections Served 


Southern 


G-65 


Tentage & webbing 


Southern, Central, 
and Eastern 


G-75 


Tentage & webbing 


Southern, Central, 
and Eastern 


Q-140 


Regular supplies 


Northern Ireland 


Q-152 


Clothing & equip- 
ment 


Southern & Central 


Q-160 


Footwear classi- 


Entire United 




fying 


Kingdom 


Western 


G-14 


Tentage, webbing, 
clothing, equip- 
ment 


Western 


G-35 


Clothing & equip- 
ment 


Western 


Eastern 






Q-102 

Northern 

Ireland 


Clothing & equip- 
ment 


Eastern 


G-10 


Tentage, webbing, 
clothing, equip- 


Northern Ireland 




ment, regular 
supplies 





Base-section quartermasters were instructed 
to send to OCQM a consolidated monthly report 
of salvage activities in the depots under their 
control. This procedure was in accordance 
with the depot operations memorandum ■ of 26 
June 1943. 53 

The Chief Quartermaster at once furnished 
the Directorate of Textile and Clothing Dis- 
posals, Ministry of Supply, a resume of the 
new plan. He asked for assistance in obtaining 
additional space at Bristol and Newbury and 
in obtaining machinery and civilian personnel. 
The stream of salvage, he said, would probably 
begin on 1 October. 54 The Directorate of Tex- 
tile and Clothing Disposals expressed agree- 
ment with the major portion of the plan. It 
was requested, however, that the Quartermas- 
ter Service send prisoner-of-war clothing direct 
to a Ministry of Supply depot rather than to 
a commercial concern. It would be better not 
to turn garments into cleaning rags but to 
send all clothing to the Ministry of Supply, 
which would then issue rags as they were 



needed. The letter gave assurance that the 
space requested would be made available. 55 

FULL BOLERO PLANS 

During the summer of 1943 BOLERO plan- 
ning was again in full swing. It had been inter- 
rupted by the North African operation but had 
been resumed shortly after the Casablanca Con- 
ference, 14-26 January 1943, at which plans 
were made for the invasion of the Continent in 
the spring of 1944. The fourth edition of the 
BOLERO Key Plan was published on 12 July 
1943. This edition raised the estimated strength 
of United States troops to be stationed in the 
United Kingdom before D-day from 1,049,000 
to 1,340,000. 56 As a result of decisions reached 
at the Quebec Conference, which opened on 
24 August, the strength figure was again in- 
creased (see vol. I, ch. 1). 

Plan of September 1943 

Whereupon, OCQM began work upon a new 
repair and salvage plan for the United King- 
dom. This plan was formulated in order to pro- 
vide repair and salvage facilities for a troop 
strength of 1,443,000. It was based upon usings 
the combined British and American static ' 
facilities, with an estimated salvage-reclama- 
tion capacity for 765,000 troops, and upon using 
also nine salvage repair companies with a re- 
pair capacity for 450,000 troops. Minor repair 
for individuals and units would be performed 
by civilian contractors. According to arrange- 
ments made by base-section quartermasters and 
the British Ordnance Service, payment would 
be on reverse lend-lease. Class B repairs would 
be made at depot G-14 in Liverpool for the 
Western Base Section, at depot Q-102 in Well- 
ingborough for the Eastern Base Section, and 
at depot Q-152 in Gloucester for the Southern 
Base Section. These depots were already in 
operation. In the Southern Base Section, depot 
G-35 in Bristol and depot G-45 in Newbury 
would be activated to make class B repairs for 
the Southern Base Section. All clothing and 
textile items that the depots could not return 
as class B would be delivered to Ministry of 
Supply depots, which would repair them and 
return them as class X. 

Tentage and web equipment would be re- 
paired at depot G-75 in Coypool and at depot 
G-65 in Hilsea. British civilian labor would be 
•used under quartermaster supervision. All 
regular supplies would be sent for repair to 
depot Q-140 in Lydney. Repairable shoes and 
arctics of individuals would continue to be sent 
to civilian contractors according to arrange- 
ments made between base-section quartermas- 
ters and the British Ordnance Service, and all 
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FIGURE 4. — British Women Repairing United States Clothing, 
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FIGURE 5. — Englishmen Repairing United States Shoes 



other shoes and arctics would be sent to depot 
Q-160 in Street. Raincoats and capes would be 
sent to depot Q-152 in Gloucester, which would 
have them repaired by British civilian concerns 
on contracts arranged through the Ministry of 
Supply. 

United States forces would retain the rags 
and scraps they needed and would turn over 
the rest to the Ministry of Supply. Other scrap 
materials and waste would be sent to the Brit- 
ish Inspector of Salvage. Shoes and arctics 
that could not be repaired would be turned over 
as salvage to the Ministry of Supply. 

'All clothing and other textiles, tentage, regu- 
lar supplies, and web equipment in Northern 
Ireland would be repaired at depot G-10 in 
Belfast. Repairable shoes and arctics of individ- 
uals would also be repaired in Belfast, but 
all other shoes and arctics would be sent to 
depot Q-160 in Street. Salvage in Northern 
Ireland would be turned over to the Ministry 
of Supply. The combined capacity of static 
facilities was as follows: 



Base 

Section 




Troop Capacity 
(in thousands) 






Clothing 


“Tentage & 
Equipment 


Regular 

Supplies 


Foot- 

wear 


Southern 

G-35 


100 








G-45 


100 








Q-152 

G-75 


100 


265 






G-65 

Q-140 




265 


765 




Q-160 

Eastern 

Q-102 

Western 


. 265 






765 


G-14 


100 








Northern 

Ireland 

*G-10 


100 









* All reclamation except that of raincoats, rubber 
footwear, and shoe rebuilding.- 
**Of the total number of troops in United Kingdom, it 
was estimated that 300,000 would be quartered in 
tents. An estimated 50,000 tents of all types would 
require repairs before the departure of troops from 
the United Kingdom. 



Of the 1,443,000 troops expected, only 765,000 
would be served by these facilities, leaving the 
salvage expectancy of 678,000 for salvage-re- 
pair companies (semimobile). The nine com- 
panies approved had a total capacity for 450,000 



troops, leaving a deficiency in salvage reclama- 
tion for 228,000 troops.” The map included 
as appendix IV shows the location of salvage 
depots as set forth in the United Kingdom Re- 
pair and Salvage Plan of 11 September 1943. 

PROCEDURE CLARIFIED 

Depot Operations Manual No. 50, which came 
out soon after the publication of the United 
Kingdom Repair and Salvage Plan, redefined 
the terms used in the salvage program. Sal- 
vage was all unserviceable, condemned, dis- 
carded, or abandoned property taken over by 
a salvage organization. Unserviceable applied 
to property that could no longer be used in it's 
present condition; class B to property that 
could be used again if renovated; and class X 
to clothing that was still serviceable but unfit 
to be worn as part of the army uniform. 
Quartermaster items received by depots were 
classified as follows: textiles, except canvas 
and web equipment; canvas and web equip- 
ment; footwear; regular supplies; and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 

Depot Operations Manual No. 50 presented a 
recapitulation of the United Kingdom Repair 
and Salvage Plan and listed the following Min- 
istry of Supply depots to which items not suit- 
able for repair as class B and rags not required 
by United States forces could be sent : 



Depot 


Items To Be Shipped 


Ministry of Supply Depot 
231 Hammersmith Road 
London 


Outer clothing of any kind 


Ministry of Supply Depot 
Agricultural Hall 
Islington 
London 


Cotton and woolen under- 
wear and overalls 


Ministry of Supply Depot 
C. W. S. Factory 
493 Bath Road 
Bristol 


Textiles other than cloth- 
ing 


Ministry of Supply Depot 
Cornwall Place 
Bradford 


Outer clothing only 


Ministry of Supply Depot 
Wellington Mills 
Dewsbury 


Textiles other than cloth- 
ing 


Ministry of Supply Depot 
Owen O’Cork Mill 
Beesbridge 
Belfast 

Northern Ireland 


All clothing and all tex- 
tiles in Northern Ire- 
land 
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Ministry of Supply Depot 
57 Campbellfield Street 
Glasgow 

Ministry of Supply Depot 
Saltwells Road 
Middlesborough 

Ministry of Supply Depot 
Northdown Road 
Margate 



Outer clothing and tex- 
tiles 

Textiles other than cloth- 
ing 



Camouflage netting only ss 



The Chief of the Salvage Branch, Salvage 
and Laundry Division, set forth on 23 October 
the procedure to be used in carrying out the 
repair and salvage plan. All general and quar- 
termaster depots had set .up salvage sections to 
receive items turned in by the troops whom they 
served. The salvage sections would ship repair- 
able items to one of the nine repair depots that 
already had been established. In the Southern 
Base Section clothing would be sent to depot 
G-35 in Bristol, depot G-45 in Newbury, and de- 
pot Q-102 in Wellingborough; in the Eastern 
Base Section to depot Q-102 in Wellingborough ; 
and in the Western Base Section to depot G-14 
in Liverpool. In the Southern Base Section 
canvas and webbing would be sent to depot 
G-75 in Coypool; in the Western Base Section 
to depot G-14 in Liverpool ; and in the Northern 
Ireland Base Section to depot G-10 in Belfast. 
In the Southern Base Section regular supplies 
would be sent to depot Q-140 in Lydney; and 
in the Northern Ireland Base Section to depot 
G-10 in Belfast. ' 

The nine repair depots were operating in a 
satisfactory manner and could handle the sal- 
vage of 805,000 men if additional equipment 
and personnel could be supplied. The nine 
semimobile companies then operating could 
handle the salvage of 450,000 men. Though the 
planned troops strength was 1,443,000 men and 
the troop capacity of depots and semimobile 
companies was i, 255, 000 men, the difference 
of 188,000 constituted no problem, because the 
total troop strength would not be in the United 
Kingdom for a considerable length of time. 59 

By January 1944, 332,690 square feet of 
space had been assigned to salvage and recla- 
mation depots. The clothing-repair depots had 
at that time a troop capacity of 1,110,000 men 
and a future capacity of 1,335,000 men ; and the 
canvas-and-webbing repair depots had a troop 
capacity of 800,000 men, which was the maxi- 
mum capacity anticipated. The six and a half 
salvage repair companies then operating in the 
United Kingdom soon would be increased to 
nine. (See app. V.) 60 



ACQUISITION OF STORAGE SPACE 

Acquisition of space for salvage activities 
and storage of salvage began in the early sum- 
mer of 1942. The first contingent of troops 
that reached Northern Ireland on 26 January 
1942, soon after the creation of the United 
States Army Forces in the British Isles, did 
not have equipment or personnel to provide 
laundry, dry cleaning, and repair of shoes and 
clothing. Therefore, it was necessary to use 
civilian plants, which were handicapped by 
shortages of labor and material. The civil 
authorities of Northern Ireland helped solve 
the problem by stipulating that certain estab- 
lishments were to serve the civilian population 
and others were to serve United States troops. 
The unit commanders entered into agreement 
with contractors and assumed responsibility for 
payments. The United States Government had 
nothing to do with the arrangements. 61 The 
second contingent of United States troops, 
which reached Northern Ireland on 2 March 
1942, fared more comfortably than their 
predecessors. 63 

On 17 June 1942, 9 days after the establish- 
ment of the European Theater of Operations, 
an inspection party set out from Services of 
Supply headquarters in London to explore the 
possibility of obtaining storage space. Its re- 
port of 23 June was far from encouraging. 
Many of the installations visited were incon- 
veniently situated, old, and incapable of expan- 
sion. Clearly, much work had to be done before 
space for a full BOLERO program could be 
acquired. 63 . 

During these early days the problem was 
made difficult because storage space was han- 
dled by the General Depot Service, which in 
the reorganization of the Army on 9 March 
1942 had been set up coordinate with other 
services under the Services of Supply. On 11 
July 1942 the General Depot Service was dis- 
continued. 64 The transfer of its work to the 
Quartermaster Service cleared the path for 
better functioning of salvage and services in 
the United Kingdom. 65 

A preliminary reconnaissance looking toward 
the establishment of a salvage depot at Lydney 
was made by the Construction Division, OCQM, 
on 20 July 1942. 06 This depot, which through- 
out the war played a large part in the salvage 
program, was activated on 27 October 1942. 
It was established to serve the Southern Base 
Section but was transferred to the Western 
Base Section on 24 July 1943. 67 The first 
storage space in the depot consisted of six 
sheds, which provided 13,000 square feet of 
open space, and three buildings, which provided 
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30,800 square feet of closed space. The ceiling 
in the sheds was 24 feet high and in the build- 
ings 11 feet high. 68 Additional space was ac- 
quired at once, 69 and by 6 December 1943 the 
depot was able to devote 81,200 square feet of 
space to salvage activities and the storage of 
salvage. 70 The depot at Lydney performed 
necessary repairs for all regular supplies, gen- 
eral supplies, and metal supplies for the entire 
troop strength in the United Kingdom. 71 

Meanwhile, steps had been taken to acquire 
more space for salvage and reclamation work. 
In August 1942 the quartermaster of the 
Northern Ireland Base Section took over a 
plant that had five Nissen huts and 23,000 
square feet of closed storage space in a build- 
ing. He intended to use the bottom floor of the 
building for salvage reclamation and a shoe 
shop. On the top floor he would store his dead 
stock. 72 

At the end of 1942 salvage and reclamation 
in the United Kingdom were being handled by 
four salvage depots situated in Wellingborough, 
Lydney, Gloucester, and Hilsea. In addition, a 
section of the Clark Shoe Company, Limited, 
at Street had been turned over to the United 
States forces for the rebuilding of shoes. The 
depot at Wellingborough, operated by 1 United 
States Army officer and 40 British civilians, 
served the Eastern Base Section. In the recla- 
mation shop were 100 electrically operated 
sewing machines for the repair of all types of 
clothing. This shop could handle an expectancy 
of 200,000 troops. Gloucester and Lydney 
served the Southern and Western Base Sections 
and could handle an expectancy of 150,000 
troops. On order from the British for these 
depots were a complete dry-cleaning unit, with 
a capacity of 8,000 pounds a week, and two 
mobile laundry units, with a capacity of 300,000 
pounds a week. Plans had been made for in- 
stalling electrically operated sewing machines 
for the repair of clothing and light webbing 
and canvas. The Gloucester and Lydney depots 
each operated one British mobile shoe-repair 
unit, with a capacity of 1,400 pairs of shoes a 
week. The depots washed, paired, and sized 
rubber footwear, but the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany made all major repairs. A modern tent- 
repair shop at Hilsea, worked jointly by United 
States and British forces, could handle an ex- 
pectancy of 100,000 troops. 73 

By 21 June 1943 salvage-receiving sections 
were operating in all quartermaster and gen- 
eral depots. Here salvage turned in by units 
was sorted and classified. All items fit for 
reissue were laundered or dry-cleaned and 
returned to stock. Items needing repair were 
laundered if necessary and sent to reclamation 



shops. Scrap and waste materials were turned 
over to the British inspector of salvage. The 
following depots were at that time operating 
salvage reclamation sections : 



Depot 


Type of Repairs 


G-10, Wilmont 


General repairs 


G-14, Liverpool 


Clothing repair 


G-30, London 


Clothing repair 


G-35, Bristol 


Clothing repair 


G-45, Newbury 


Clothing repair 


G-65, Hilsea 


Tentage, canvas and 
webbing repair 


G-75, Coypool 


Tentage, canvas and 
webbing repair 


Q-102, Wellingborough 


Clothing repair 


Q-140, Lydney 


Repair of regular supplies 


Q-152, Gloucester 


Clothing repair 


Q-160, Street 


Shoe rebuilding 



In addition, a salvage-reclamation section 
would be set up at G-50 in Taunton as soon as 
personnel and equipment could be made avail- 
able. 74 The disposition made of items handled 
from June 1942 through August 1943 appears 
in appendix VI. 

In October 1943 the British offered factory 
space in which clothing-repair shops might be 
established. One possible location was the plant 
in Finedon belonging to Ideal Clothiers, 
Limited. Here no civilian labor was available. 
The Director of Quartering, British War Office, 
understood that 120 enlisted men could be 
assigned to the shop. Employees of Ideal 
Clothiers, Limited, could be spared for a short 
time to train these men. About 170 sewing 
machines could be turned over to the proposed 
repair shop. Another possible location was the 
plant of Wallace & Linnell, Limited, in Ketter- 
ing. Here some part-time labor was available. 75 
Upon the recommendation of the Salvage and 
Laundry Division, the Engineer Service ac- 
cepted the property in Finedon. The command- 
ing officer of the Kettering and Wellingborough 
depots earmarked 120 enlisted men to operate 
the shop and promised 50 or 60 others in the 
near future. 76 

Requests to G-4 for additional space con- 
tinued to be honored. On 30 October 1943, how- 
ever, G-4 requested that the Quartermaster 
Service review the whole situation and attempt 
to stabilize the salvage program within the 
facilities that had been acquired. The following 
space was at that time available in salvage de- 
pots: 
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Depot 


Closed Space 




(sq. ft.) 


G-10 


33,000 


G-14 


40,000 


G-20 


6,000 


G-35 


17,000 


G-45 


10,000 


G-65 


36,000 


G-75 


10,000 


Q-140 


81,000 


Q-152 


20,000 


Q-160 


14,000 


' 


Total 267,000 77 



The Storage and Distribution Division re- 
plied that, according to its records, 300,646 
square feet was available for salvage in depots 
and that actual space requirements, as pre- 
viously submitted, were 350,000 square feet. 78 
The Salvage and Laundry Division continued to 
insist that 350,000 square feet constituted the 
minimum amount of space needed. 78 

That the Salvage and 1 Laundry Division had 
not exaggerated its need is attested by a storage 
and distribution report of 17 April 1944, which 
showed that the following space had been 
assigned to salvage and reclamation: 



Depot 


Closed Space 




(sq. ft.) 


G-14 


39,939 


G-35 


17,000 


G-45 • 


10,080 


G-65 


35,750 


G-75 


10,475 


Q-101 


24,987 


Q-140 


137,040 


Q-152 


38,050 


Q-160 


14,376 


Q-161 


32,880 




Total 360,577 eo 



The Installations Division report of 2 July 
1944 recorded another increase. The salvage 
storage space on that date was distributed as 
follows : 



Depot 


Closed Space 


Open Space 


Total 




(sq. ft.) 


(sq. ft.) 


(sq. ft.) 


G-14 


39,274 


— 


39,274 


G-35 


17,000 


— 


17,000 


G-40 


11,500 


— 


11,500 


G-45 


10,080 


— 


10,080 


G-65 


35,750 


— 


35,750 


G-75 


10,475 


— 


10,475 


Q-101 


24,987 


— 


24,987 


Q-140 


249,273** 


400,000** 


649,273** 


Q-152 


37,630 


— 


37,630 


Q-160 


14,952 


— 


14,952 


Q-161 


58,000 


4,400 


62,400 


Total 


508,921 


404,400 


913,321 



**Less storage space utilized for salvage-repair sup- 
plies, warehouse-handling equipment, and packing 
and crating supplies. 



IMPORTANCE OF RECLAMATION 

On D-day 1,552,735 United States troops 
were in the European Theater of Operations, 
and others were on their way to the United 
Kingdom. A month later 637,121 troops were 
on the Continent, and others were ready to 
follow in rapid succession. 82 

OVERLORD was mounted in an area in 
Southerh England adjacent to the Channel 
ports. Here were established marshaling areas, 
where troops were assembled, equipped, and 
otherwise made ready for the invasion. The 
Transportation Service moved units from home 
stations to concentration areas. Here troops 
turned in all items of clothing and individual 
equipment that would not be absolutely essen- 
tial during the assault. Units were then moved 
to the marshaling area to remain until called 
forward for embarkation. Here there was an- 
other showdown inspection. Any items of cloth- 
ing and equipment that had been lost or dam- 
aged on the trip from the concentration area 
were replaced. 83 

Inevitably errors took place in the concentra- 
tion and marshaling areas. On a visit to depot 
Q-140 at Lydney shortly before D-day, Briga- 
dier General Allen R. Kimball, Deputy Chief 
Quartermaster, found that units of the First 
Army had turned in much new clothing, which 
had been shipped to the depot piled in trucks 
and cars along with used and dirty clothing. 
He wrote immediately urging Colonel A. T. 
McNamara, First Army Quartermaster, to give 
the matter his personal attention. 84 Simultane- 
ously Brigadier General Kimball sent instruc- 
tions to , Colonel Everett Busch, Third Army 
Quartermaster, as to the proper way to segre- 
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FIGURE 8. — WAC Oxford Made from Worn-out Shoes. 









gate new and old clothing and asked that the 
Third Army make every effort not to repeat the 
errors made by the First Army. 85 He also sent 
the correspondence to G-4 and asked for cooper- 
ation. 86 In reply G-4 directed that a draft of in- 
structions be prepared for distribution to 
alerted units. 87 

Later, departing troops would need much of 
the - clothing and equipment they had relin- 
quished. The supply sources, other than those 
available on the Continent, were the pipe line 
from the United States and stocks in United 
Kingdom depots. The time required for filling 
requisitions prevented the United States from 
meeting immediate needs. Therefore, stocks in 
United Kingdom depots had to be the source of 
supply for sudden operational requirements. 
Unfortunately, they were limited in quantity. 88 
Consequently, reclamation facilities in the 
United Kingdom were forced to shoulder an 
enormous responsibility in order that troops 
on the Continent might be equipped from sal- 
vage stocks as well as from new stocks. The 
extent to which they accomplished their mis- 
sion will be taken up in another chapter. 

COMMUNICATIONS ZONE PROCEDURE 
ESTABLISHED 

The standing operating procedure for main- 
tenance and salvage, the lack of which had 
caused the Chief Quartermaster no little con- 
cern, was published on D-day. The maintenance 
of all materiel of the Allied forces would be 
undertaken by units or establishments to the 
limit of their capabilities and available re- 
sources. Inspection and repair teams would 
visit units at regular intervals. 

Chiefs of services would keep records of the 
major items of equipment issued to their 
services in sufficient detail to enable them to 
requisition parts, procure proper tools, and edit 
stock requisitions. Maintenance supplies con- 
sisted of replacement units, repair units, and 
expendable items. The various echelons would 
prescribe supply levels of balanced stock. The 
chiefs of supply services would assemble data 
on maintenance, which they would furnish to 
supply echelons, and see that follow-up inspec- 
tions were made. Those organizations using 
equipment not carried by normal agencies were 
responsible for procuring stocks of necessary 
parts. 

Communications Zone units would assume 
custody of all salvage left in army collecting 
points on the Continent. Salvage would be 
evacuated from collection points when mainte- 
nance facilities were inadequate. Unserviceable 



material would be returned for repair through 
maintenance echelons until it was classified as 
unrepairable. 

Base scrap dumps would segregate material 
collected for evacuation from the Continent 
into the following groups : unserviceable equip- 
ment for which repair and reclamation facilities 
were not available on the Continent; enemy 
equipment required for study and experimenta- 
tion by agencies outside the Continent; enemy 
equipment required by United States armed 
forces in other theaters ; and scrap material of 
which a critical stortage existed in the United 
States or the United Kingdom. Evacuation of 
salvage to the United States or the United 
Kingdom would start as soon as base depots and 
ports could be opened and as soon as the Com- 
manding General of the Theater could establish 
priorities. 

The Quartermaster Corps was responsible 
for the maintenance of machinery mounted on 
special-purpose quartermaster vehicles and for 
the maintenance of British trailer units, office 
machinery, fixed laundry plants, gasoline-dis- 
pensing equipment, and other quartermaster 
equipment not maintained by other services. 
It continued to be responsible for all salvage 
activities not assigned to other services. It 
would collect salvage at collecting points or 
dumps and would segregate items and return 
those that belonged to other services. It would 
also operate salvage-repair units and installa- 
tions for the repair of quartermaster salvage. 
Items would be segregated into the following 
groups : serviceable items that could be im- 
mediately returned to stocks; serviceable items, 
that could be returned to stocks after they had 
been laundered; unserviceable items that had 
to be laundered and repaired before they could 
be returned to stocks ; and unrepairable items. 
As in United Kingdom procedure, quartermas- 
ter salvage was divided into clothing and tex- 
tiles, canvas and webbing, regular supplies, and 
footwear. 

The standing operating procedure provided 
that quartermaster salvage collecting companies 
would collect material and do preliminary sort- 
ing. They would then send items fit for im- 
mediate use to quartermaster depots. They 
would send repairable items of clothing, shoes, 
and canvas and webbing to the nearest semi- 
mobile repair unit, which would forward those 
in excess of its capacity to quartermaster repair 
installations or salvage-repair shops. Semi- 
mobile r'epair units and salvage-repair depots 
would ship repaired items to quartermaster 
depots for storage and reissue. 80 
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Disposal of Salvage and Scrap 

The procedure published on D-day remained 
in effect throughout the fall, though it could 
not be followed either in spirit or in letter dur- 
ing periods of bitter fighting and rapid. forward 
movement of troops. Specific instructions, how- 
ever, were issued from time to time. 

Because of the anticipated shortage of lum- 
ber on the Continent, stress was laid on the 
importance of conserving all salvaged lumber. 
The Engineer Service was responsible for 
stock-piling and using salvaged lumber on the 
Continent. Units, therefore, were instructed 
to turn in to engineer depots all lumber suitable 
for reissue. The services might retain in their 
installations, however, the salvaged lumber that 
was needed for packing, crating, and miscel- 
laneous construction. Port commanders on the 
Continent were authorized to maintain a 10- 
day stock pile of dunnage at each port. They 
would report all other dunnage to the base 
section engineer. Damaged lumber, however, 
suitable only for firewood would be turned in to 
solid-fuel dumps; and wooden boxes, crates, 
baskets, and other containers that were reus- 
able would be turned in to ordnance depots or 
ordnance supply points. 00 

In July 1944 Mr. Philip Reed, Chief of the 
Mission for Economic Affairs in the United 
States, asked for estimates of the amount of 
scrap that would be salvaged during the Con- 
tinental operation. The Mission for Economic 
Affairs in London passed the request on to 
OCQM. 91 The Chief Quartermaster had just 
returned from a trip to Normandy, where he 
had observed salvage operations. Because he 
planned to have mobile units repair clothing, 
shoes, and some items of equipment and reissue 
them to troops, he estimated that very little 
material would be left over. This, he thought, 
should be used for civil affairs on the Conti- 
nent. 93 Immediately Major General Littlejohn 
asked the acting quartermaster of ADSEC to 
discuss the matter with the First and Third 
Armies and the senior civil affairs officer in 
order that some difinite policy might be worked 
out. 93 It was not until 30 August that the 
Deputy Chief Quartermaster was able to sub- 
mit an estimate of the quantities of salvage that 
might be expected. He then placed the amount 
of paper at 500,000 pounds and the amount of 
leather at 45,500 pounds. He thought that the 
total amount of textile scrap would be needed 
to complete requisitions for rags from units in 
the field. 04 

The European Theater published on 13. Sep- 
tember 1944 Circular No. 97 dealing with the 
disposition of surplus property, salvage, and 
scrap. Excess, or surplus, property was defined 



as property exceeding the needs of the theater, 
not required in the theater, or exceeding the 
maximum theater supply level approved by the 
War Department. Salvage was defined as 
material residue from all operations. It might 
include new, serviceable, unserviceable, con- 
demned, discarded, or abandoned property.. The 
ADSEC commander and the base-section and 
army commanders would issue instructions for 
reporting and disposing of surplus property 
an'd salvage (other than Air Corps technical 
salvage) from troops within the territorial area 
of their commands. The Commanding General 
of the Air Service Command, United States 
Strategic Air Force, would publish directives 
for the disposal of Air Corps technical salvage. 
The chiefs of supply services would report ex- 
cess or surplus property to theater headquarters 
for instructions as to disposal. Units in the 
communications zone would turn in all excess 
or surplus property to the appropriate supply 
service and would designate new property as 
class A in order to expedite its return to depots. 
If property that had been obtained under re- 
ciprocal-aid agreements should become surplus, 
it would be disposed of by the armies with the 
approval of ADSEC headquarters. Mainte- 
nance facilities of each unit would be used to 
the maximum extent for repairing property. 
Upon authorization of chiefs- of services critical 
items would be repaired regardless of cost. 
Scrap materials would be returned to the United 
S.tates or to the United Kingdom in accordance 
with instructions issued by ETOUSA head- 
quarters. Classified papers would be destroyed. 
Other papers, boxes, and containers would be 
tied in packages and disposed of through nor- 
mal channels. 95 

Upon receipt of Circular No. 97, the Deputy 
Chief Quartermaster asked that authority be 
granted to sell paper, boxes, and containers, 
saying that the stortage of transportation made 
difficult the disposal of this material through 
normal channels. 96 Whereupon, G-4 granted 
authority to dispose of salvage paper by sale 
to civilians, the proceeds from the sales to be 
turned in to the nearest finance officer. 97 Later, 
authority was obtained from the War Depart- 
ment to sell ferrous scrap and aluminum scrap 
to the French authorities. 98 

NOT ONLY TAKEN BUT REPAIRED 

As the salvage program came into full oper- 
ation on the Continent, procedure was devel- 
oped for having repair work done by civilian 
contractors in occupied countries with payment 
for the most part on a reciprocal-aid basis. For 
instance, French firms repaired shoes for 
prisoners of war 09 and raincoats and shoes for 
reissue to United States troops. 100 Commercial 




firms in the Seine Section repaired gasoline 
drums ; 101 industrial firms at Flixecourt, on the 
highway between Amiens and Abbeville, dried 
and repaired tents; .and Les Blanchisseries 
Industrielles de France repaired salvaged 
leggings. 103 

Meanwhile, depot Q-140 at Lydney was going 
forward with throttle open. While the First 
and Third Armies were in the marshaling 
areas, this depot handled and stored 2,500,000 
pieces of clothing, which it soon undertook to 
repair for reissue. Its shops worked on machin- 
ery and metal and canvas and webbing; its 
spare-parts section met Continental needs ; and 
its laundry division ran at full speed. During 
the summer of 1944 the personnel of the depot 
was supplemented by 1,000 Italian coopera- 
tives. 103 To the NATOUSA slogan “We take 
everything,” ETOUSA might have added “and 
try to repair everything.” 

EXCESS AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 

During the BOLERO period in the United 
Kingdom, the United States forces placed 
major emphasis upon building stock piles of 
supplies. The troops mounted from month to 
month in actual numbers, and estimates of 
future strength rose as final plans for the inva- 
sion took shape. During 1941 and 1942 the 
War Department exercised little control of 
those quantities of equipment, materials, and 
supplies that were shipped to meet needs neces- 
sarily estimated rather than actual. By 24 
September 1943 the military situation had be- 
come sufficiently stabilized for a survey to be 
undertaken. Then it was that the War Depart- 
ment published a memorandum directing all 
command, supply, and transportation ' echelons 
to study stockage and to return excess materials 
to supply channels. 104 

Teeth were put into the instructions on 3 
August 1943, when the War Department di- 
rected the Hawaiian Department, the Carib- 
bean Defense Command, the Newfoundland 
Base Command, and the Alaska Defense Com- 
mand to submit a list of construction materials, 
equipment, spare parts, and supplies that had 
been determined to be surplus. 105 On 2 Sep- 
tember the War Department sent a similar 
directive to the European Theater. Because 
aggressive action was necessary to prevent 
hoarding, the supply services must report to the 
Commanding General, Army Service Forces, all 
items in excess of their needs for the next 6 
months. 106 Accordingly, Major General John 
C. H. Lee, Commanding General, SOS, ETO- 
USA, wrote the supply services to prepare the 
lists and send them to him by 1 October. 101 



In the fall of 1943, however, the European 
Theater of Operations, struggling to accumu- 
late supplies for the greatest invasion of all 
history, was in no mood to declare excesses. 
When troops were withdrawn from Northern 
Ireland in the spring of 1944, excess stocks in 
the Northern Ireland Base Section were moved 
to Great Britain. For the first time a few depots 
had found themselves somewhat overstocked. 108 

As D-day approached, the Commanding Gen- 
eral, SOS, ETOUSA, issued to base-section 
commanders instructions bearing upon the 
disposition of supplies in depots that were to 
be wholly or partly liquidated in the near 
future. Base-section commanders were charged 
with the accurate accounting and disposition of 
supplies in branch and general depots. If a 
supply service operating in a general depot 
should discontinue operations before the closing 
of the depot, its special-purpose equipment and 
operating supplies would be declared excess. 
In order that the items might be returned to 
stock, the representative of the supply service 
that was moving out would provide the depot 
commander with an inventory, which would be 
forwarded to the chief of the service that had 
procured the supplies. The depot commander 
would be informed by the chief of the procuring 
service as to the disposition that he should 
make of excesses. He would be permitted to 
keep whatever portion of the supplies the depot 
could use, but he would be required to send the 
base-section commander a list of the items that 
he kept. 100 

In July and August 1944 troops were moving 
rapidly from the United Kingdom to the Con- 
tinent. In order that clothing and equipment 
left by the departing troops might not be lost, 
the Quartermaster Service placed upon depot 
commanders the responsibility for recovering 
supplies from vacated camps, posts, and sta- 
tions. 110 On 21 August, as the armies were 
reaching the outskirts of Paris, the troop 
strength in the United Kingdom was less than 
that on the Continent — 965,105 men in the 
United Kingdom and 972,895 on the Conti- 
nent — and other shipments were to follow in 
quick succession. 111 Clearly, fewer and fewer 
supplies would be needed to support the troops 
left in the United Kingdom. On 24 August, 
G-4 instructed the Chief Quartermaster to keep 
in the United Kingdom only stocks for the 
support of the Eighth Air Force, the hospital 
program, and activities of the United Kingdom 
Base ; British-procured excesses that would 
have to be returned to former owners; and 
theater stocks of some Chemical Warfare 
Service materials. All other supplies and equip- 
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ment would be shipped to the Continent, except 
excesses for which the War Department had 
directed shipment to other theaters and ex- 
cesses of too little value to justify shipment to 
the United States. 112 

The War Department published on 19 Sep- 
tember 1944 Circular No. 379, which became 
the excess- and surplus-property bible of 
theaters of operations. Herein were clear defi- 
nitions of terms. Excess property was defined 
as serviceable or repairable property above the 
definitely foreseeable needs of a theater or re- 
pairable property for which repair facilities 
were not available in a theater. Surplus prop- 
erty was defined as serviceable or repairable 
property above the total foreseeable needs of 
the War Department for any activity within or 
without continental United States. 

Theater commanders determined what prop- 
erty was excess. The Commanding General, 
AAF, and the Commanding General, ASF, 
determined what property was surplus. Thea- 
ter commanders would return certain desig- 
nated property to the United States as soon as 
they had classified it as excess unless the Com- 
manding General, AAF, or the Commanding 
General, ASF, had sent directives concerning 
its disposition. They would report all other ex- 
cess property to the Commanding General, 
AAF, or the Commanding General, ASF, who 
would determine disposition. Either command- 
ing general, however, might issue instructions 
declaring specific items or classes of ■ items 
surplus after the theater commanders had deter- 
mined that they were in excess of theater re- 
quirements. Property that the Commanding 
General, AAF, or the Commanding General, 
ASF, had classified as obsolete and all perish- 
able items of subsistence would be classified 
automatically as surplus. 

Theater commanders would report surplus 
War Department property to local representa-. 
tives of the United States Government agency 
designated to dispose of it outside continental 
United States, its territories, and possessions. 
Within their discretionary authority theater 
commanders might sell or otherwise dispose of 
surplus property. If such property had any 
military value, it might be dealt with as salvage. 
Theater commanders were authorized to with- 
draw from surplus any property for which a 
need should arise in theaters but were required 
to report withdrawals promptly to the Com- 
manding General, AAF, or the Commanding 
General, ASF. The designated United States 
Government disposal agency would direct the 
shipment of all surplus property from theaters. 

Upon authorization of the local representative 
of the designated United States Government 



disposal agency, theater commanders might sell 
or otherwise dispose of surplus property. They 
should try, however, to obtain fair and reason- 
able prices and, if possible, should sell to the 
highest bidder. All sales, of course, would be 
in compliance with the laws and regulations of 
the countries in which they were made. 113 The 
agency designated to dispose of surplus prop- 
erty was the Foreign Economic Administration. 
On 21 November 1944 the War Department 
published a flow chart that showed how surplus 
property would be disposed of in oversea thea- 
ters. This appears as appendix VII. 

Just before the receipt of War Department 
Circular No. 379, the European Theater of 
Operations had published a circular setting up 
procedure for handling excess and surplus 
property. 111 Until a new circular could be 
published, G-4 directed the Chief Quartermas- 
ter to prepare a list of the major quartermaster 
items of excess property. 11 ' 1 Submitted in No- 
vember, this list contained the following items : 



Item 


Quantity 


Bag, saddle 


600 


Pocket, magazine, double web, EM 


400,000 


Pouch, ammunition, shot gun 


500 


Sprayer, disinfectant, knapsack-type 


114 


Stools, office 


71 


Ring, tent, size %” 


300,000 


Ring, tent, size 1” 


75,000 


Eyelets, No. 1563 


100,000 


Eyelets, No. 4094 


300,000 


Eyelets, No. 4132 


100,000 


Eyelets, No. 4211 


1,000,000 


Component parts for fastener, snap, 
style I, lift the dot: 


Male'section 


1,200,000 


Washer, male section 


2,000,000 


Stud, male section 


2,400,000 


■ Female section 


1,300,000 


Socket, female section 


2,100,000 


Plate 


2,300,000 


Component parts for fastener, snap, 
style II, durable: 


Male section 


1,100,000 


Stud, male section 


400,000 


Female section 


700,000 


. Socket, female section 


UOO^OO 113 



Circular No. 112, which expressed the new 
War Department procedure in European Thea- 
ter terms, was published on 21 November. The 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, would determine 
the disposition to be made of excess property 
and would issue necessary instructions. The 
chiefs of supply services and the Chief of 
Transportation were instructed to report to 
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FIGURE 9. — Former Shirt Factory Used by Wellingborough Depot 






FIGURE 10. — Panorama View of Coypool. 












FIGURE 11. — A Warehouse at Bristol 





FIGURE 12. — Warehouses and Outdoor Storage at Lydney. 





